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the spirit of distrust in Daladier which had worked against
his other real and powerful qualities, but he was not among
those who, having extolled him to the skies, now pointed
birn out as a scapegoat.
As for Mandel, who had seen the approach of the war
from afar, he knew, and was not afraid to say that the
responsibility went much farther back in the past, and
embraced a large number of bodies and individuals. Over
the President of the Republic he had the authority that a
man who has a will can have over one who has never known
what will consisted of. M. Albert Lebrun was dumb-
founded by the march of events, and asked: " How ? Why ? "
" But that goes far back, very far back, sir/' Mandel
replied.
" How is that ? "
"Because when you reviewed the troops each year,
where did you do it ? At Betheny ? At Lon^champ ?
Not a bit of it! In the Avenue des Champs-Elysees. And the
great manoeuvres ? They had become \\retched little exer-
cises, something like one of those Nuremburg to}'s. Little
by little all real discipline was allowed to disappear from the
army. They wanted to make war with officer-functionaries
and citizens. But war is made with commanders and
soldiers, and now we're paying for it. The situation will be
made good if France shows sufficient determination."
The same Mandei who spoke thus boldly to the President
of the Republic said to me and to many others:
" Shall we fight in Paris ? I don't know, it's a matter
the Government will have to decide. But behind Paris we
shall certainly have to. I said one day, and was laughed
at, that perhaps we should be reduced to fighting on the A dour,
or even at Timbuctoo. That was a manner of speaking,
I admit, but that manner says what it means.
" Assume that we are reduced to the plight of having no
more than one little corner of France that we can keep.
Should we confess ourselves beaten and negotiate with the
Germans ? Suppose the British didn't ?